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THE CIRCULAR, 


Has for its fundamental principles the Religion of the 
Bible, and the Socialism of the Primitive Church. Its aim 
however, is to giveits readers also a supply of general in- 
telligence, and the news of the day. 

Texms—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers willbe sent to those requesting them 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, should re- 
turn us acopy with his name and residence written upon it, 
and the simple order, ‘ Discontinue.’ 

Address ** THE CIRCULAR, Oneida. N. Y.” 


The Oneida Association 
BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


Nursery Fruit Trees of eh choiceVarieties; Grape 
Vines, Strawberry Plants &c ; Vegetables and 
Fruits in their season, at the Community Gardens. 

H Tuacker, Superintendent 


vad 

















Steel-Traps of the asent approved Descriptions, 
for frontier and western Trapping, manufactured 


by the Community. 
8S. Newnouse, Superintendent. 





Garden=Hoes: A new and very complete arti= 
cle called the Scurrie Hoe, is manufactured and 
offered to the eer public as above. 

Sewi: igeSilke t $ Reewchante and @untees supplied 
wit the various kinds of American manufacture, 
at wholesale prices. 

a. W. Cana, O H. Miucer, C. O_ps, Agents. 
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Traveling-Bags 
Manufacture, from carefully 
Merchants supplied. 

H. W. Burnuam, 
Mes. BE. Wuirrie.p, Rs 


au Assortment of our own 
selected stock. 


Superintendents, 





PAAR 





Cravats Satin Spring Cravats of the best 
styles, and thoroughly made. , 
Mrs. 8. Vay Veuzer, Superintendent. 
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Palm-leaf tlats manufactured and for sale at 
the Community. 
Mas. A. C. Sears, Superintendent. 
Milling : Custom work done as usual at the 
Com.aunity Grist-mill, 
D. J. fiaun, Miller. 


JobePrinting: most kinds of Printing carefully 
executed at the Cincvtar Office. 


Designing ont Ww spheiiemaeninn by 
De Larne, Gueida Association. 


E. H. 


Orders in any of the ‘aioe e branches 
may be addressed by letter or otherwise to 
THE ONEIDA ASSOCIATION, 


Oucida D: pot, Madison Co., N. 7. 


Putney Commune. 
GARDENING, NURSERY -GROW- 
ing and Millinge Audress, 

M. L. WORDEN, . PUINEY, VT. 


wwallingfora Commu neo. 


FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 
PraveliageBags 

Manufactured and for Sale. Address, 

ALLEN, WALLINGFORD, CONN 


P UBLICATIONS, 


T THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR. 
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FOR SALE A 


The Beroean; A Muinual for the help o 
tnose who seck the Faith of the Primitive Church : 
an netave volame of 500 pages. —By J. TH. Noyes. 
Price, 1,50. 

Bible Communism ; A Compiletion from the 
Annual Reports aad other publications of the 
Ovei la Association and its branches ; presenting. 
in connection with their History, a summary 


view of their Religious and Social Theories — 


123 pages. octave Price 60 cts. Printed and 
published atthe office of Zhe Circular, Oneida, 
Ne. 


Explained and De- 
Pamphlet, 6 1-4 ets. 


Salvation from Sin ; 
fendel by J. U 


Noyes. 


(2d and 3rd) of the 


ice 12 1-2 ets. 


Annial Reports; 


Onetpa Associarion. Pri 


reg Past Volames of the Cirendar, and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publicrtions may be sent by mail to all 
parts of the country. 

Ra Persons 
nected with the Céreular, or for the purpose of or- 
dering any of the above publications, are particular- 
ly requested to write their name, Post-office and 
State, os distinctly as possible. 
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i i A a a a a ee ae a a ee ee a a a ee 
The Word of Power. 


Night’s shadows lay dark o’er fair Galilee, 

Still a frail, lone boat was out on the sea, 

And sinewy men plied their strength to the oar, 
And toil’d,—but toiling was vain for the shore, 
For the storm in its strength against them blew, 
And the wild wave dash’d its spray o’er the crew. 
But dim in the darkness a form is seen, 

On top of the wave, in the trough between ; 

The form is human, but not so the power 

That has borne him up in this dreadful hour. 
They cried, ‘ Tis a spirit,’ but with words of cheer 
He hails them in accent that calms their fear, 
His feet tread the deck, and his ‘ Peace, be still,’ 
To the turbulent wave speaks a master’s will. 
Tho’ the graven law is of little worth, 

Yet the Lord’s command is ‘ a power on earth ;’ 
His word is the law to both wind and tide. 

And the storm is hush’d as they shoreward glide. 
His word is not borne on the trembling air, 

But power is his voice that speaks to maukind. 
When earth out of chaos in beauty rose fair ; 
When the tomb in the garden its treasure resign’d ; 
When hope springs exulting o’er gloomy despair, 
The word of the Lord is clearly defin’d. 


Verona, N. ¥. HON. OL. 





Spiritual Gifts, 


Are we authorized to look for the spir- 
itual gifts which the Primitive church pos- 
sessed ? 

We answer this question in the affirm- 
ative for the following reasons : 

1. When Christ commissioned his 
disciples to preach the gospel to every 
creature, he said, “These signs shall fol- 
low them that believe : in my name shall 
they cast out devils; they shall speak 
with new tongues ; they shall take up ser- 
pents ; and if they drink any deadly thing, 
it shall not hurt them; they shall lay 
hands on the sick, and they shall recover.” 

Mark 16. 17, &c. Aguin, he said, “ He 
that believeth on me, the works that I do 
shall he do also; and greater works than 
these ; because I go to the Father.” John 
14: 12. This language plainly refers to 
all believers ; snd can by no fair means be 
limited to the primitive church, 

2. The very nature of the relation be- 
tween believers and Christ puts them in 
communication with the mighty power 
which raised him from the dead. See Eph. 
1: 19,20. If they are thus admitted to 
partnership with him in the greatest mir- 
acle which God ever wrought, is it to be 
believed that they will be excluded from 
partnership with him in works of less im- 
_| portance ? 

3. The church is the body of Christ, 
The gifts of the Primitive church were 
simply manifestations of the power of 
Christ, dwelling in that church as the 
soul dwells in the body, Of course, since 
all power belongs to him, those gifts are 
to be regarded as the appropriate, nat- 
ural powers of the Christian church, i. e., 
of a body having Christ for its soul— 
And as Christ is the same now as then, 
and the Christian church (if there be 
one on earth) is still his body, why should 
we not expect that that body will exer- 
cise all its natural functions ? 

if it be said in support of the doc- 
trine that ‘the age of miracles is past,’ 
that the object of the supernatural man- 
ifestations in the Primitive church was 
to attest the divine origin of Christian- 
ity, and that we have no occasion for 
we reply, the dest of the spir- 
gifis enumerated by Paul, in 
12: 8—10, indeed all of them 


them, 
itual 
1 Cor. 


except perhaps one or two, were. given | 





‘nines, not t for signs but foe the ed- 
ification ofthe church: and we have 
Paul’s own authority for this assertion. 
See 1 Cor. 14: 22. Is the age of edifi- 
cation past ? 

Spiritual gifts were in the beginning, 
and will be in the end,—the concomi- 
tants of PERFECT HOLINESS. 





Sincerity and the Passions. 

A young man applied to his friend for 
advice, in view of prospective difficulties 
and temptations. The simple reply was, 
‘Be sincere !’ We are convinced that this 
advice, if properly understood, is a suffi- 
cient prescription for every case of diffi- 
culty. It is one of the best forms under 
which is represented complete maturity 
of spirituality. 

‘Be sincere!’ This implies Faith, for 
sincerity demands reality for its basis: 
and faith alone opens to us the world 
of reality. It is purely the reign of truth 
in the spirit. Its action dissolves like a 
charm the dark and dreamy curtains that 
sometimes gather about the mind, and 
shut out the light. It implies simplicity 
and a single eye. This quality of sincer- 
ity, and its effect, are finely indicated by 
Christ’s illustration : ‘ The light of the 
body is the eye: if therefore thine eye be 
single, thy whole body shall be full of light. 
But if thine eye be evil, thy whole body 
shall be full of darkness.’ 

We are particularly interested at the 
present time, in studying the influence of 
sincerity upon the passions. And we may 
here remark the notable fact, that in 
all the current religions of the world, no 
place or employment is given to the strong 
passions of our nature, as revenge, com- 
bativeness, love, &e. They are set off by 
themselves as incapable of associating on a 
common platform with what are called the 
‘higher faculties’ in the service of God. 
They are considered as a set of vulgar out- 
laws, with which the aristocracy of ‘ reli- 
gious feelings’ have nothing to do except 
to show a distant and lofty unfriendliness. 
But this view we think is far from being 
the correct one. On the contrary, it is 
tle peculiar glory of true, religious in- 
spiration, that it adopts. and calls into 
legitimate service every faculty and sus- 
ceptibility ofits subjects. God wants our 
worship and coéperation as whole men ; 
In all those who in 
past times have !lustrated the influeuce ot 
his spirit we find no sickly, one-sided de- 


and not otherwise, 


velopment of character, uo voluntary crip- 
ping of nature, no self-righteous preferen- 
ces of particular expressious of life. Every 
ontline stands cat full and healthy ; and as 
though they were 
greater than themse.ves, their lives pre- 
sent a continu ous picture of bold, free, un- 
conscious action, 
bination of both extremes in character— 
the dwell.ng together of the lion and the 
lab. We find the most striking char- 
acteristic of all the great men who ever 
lived, was a nobie, free-hearted capacity 
From David down to Crom- 
well and his Puritans, they were meu who 
served God and the truth with their pas- 
sions, as well as with their intellect and 


vossessed by something 


They show us the com- 


of vengeance. 


conscience. ‘This is the secret of that vig- 
or and endurance, and resistless move- 
ment, which have always distinguished a 
revival of the true Christian spirit. 

And now we affirm, the question 
whether we find all our passions enlisted, 
and elevated to the active service of relig- 
ion, is only a question of sincerity. If 
we are sincere to the truth, all our powers 
will rise into a harmonious league of loy- 
alty, and each according to its office will 
stand on the alert for loyal action. The 
whole united nature will be thrown with- 
out reserve inte the scale of right. And 
with this singleness of eye, we can no 
more think of questioning the action of 
one faculty, than another, A command- 
er does not exclude in the crisis of a bat- 
tle a corps of his best soldiers, because 
they have been formerly turbulent and 
mischievous fellows. He knows he can 
depend the more on their present useful- 
ness to him. So our passions are the 
heavy artillery, which we cannot do with- 
out, in our mortal combat with sin and 
evil. Christ showed from time to time an 
energy of opposition to falsehood, that ap- 
peared almost like ferocity, and which, as 
exhibitions of deep passion, have never 
been equaled. 

There is infinite beauty in sincerity ; it 
is the fruit and the exact measure of our 
fellowship with God. It is the victory of 
life and light in the heart. It brings us 
back to that great simplicity which is true 
in perception and almighty in strength. 
It extricates the soul from laboring confu- 
sions and uncertainties, and makes a sim- 
ple problem of life. In getting sincerity, 
we have to bore through the crust of su- 
perficial feelings, down into the eternal 
presence ; and there every thing is plain. 
Our nature spontaneously resolves itself 
into two simple modes of action, love and 
hate—attraction and repulsion; and 
these two emotions, as they comprehend 
all our duty, also take into them the in- 
tensity of our whole life. Love of good, 
hatred of evil. Indifference, insincerity, 
are no longer possible in us. But on the 
contrary, our passions become positively 
valuable in propor;ion to their strength, 
when organized into this central, simple 
law of the renewed life. Let us count no 
sacrifice too great, no discipline too severe, 
which God can employ to perfect sincer- 
ity inus. It is, as Carlyle says, the secret 
and essence ofall heroism. Any man who 
will be truly sincere, will be original, in- 
teresting, und actually heroic. Ofsuch it 
is true, that ‘One shall chase a thou- 
sand, and two put ten thousand to flight.’ 





Office-Grabbing at Washingto'e 

Horace Greeley thus writes in a 
ter to the Tribune: 

There is an appailing pressure for office upon 
the new cl-rk and doorkeeper of the House.— 
Rvery-body who once held an office. and by 
the turn of the wheel lost it, fancies that he 
will be martyred afresh should he not now be 
p ovided for; while those who never yet were 
so lucky as te wet their noses into the public 
manger are fiercely insisting that their turn 
has come at last. There are some forty places 
to give, ant not less than a thousand per-ons 
severally d. termined to be called to fill them. 
Of course an immense majority are doomed to 
certain and sure disappoin:ment. 


recent let- 





The root of the evil as in Congress * itself: 





ib 
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in the exorbitant salaries and allowances it per- 
sists in paying to ite servitors, thereby trans- 
forming every one into an office-sceker. Ifa 
lottery were advertised in which tickets cost 
nothing, while a hundred or two of them were 
certain to draw high prizes, the lottery offices 
would be Pesiten 4 It is just so with regard 
to office-secking. Men loathe it; yet they say : 
** If I should happen to win, I shall have light 
work and heavy pay ; if I lose, I can lose very 
little, so I will make the effort.” And so for 
each beggarly place there are five hundred 
greedy borers, and the aspirant who is so lucky 
as to secure a good berth must instantly face 
a ravenous pack, intent on finding places un- 
der his authority. From being an office-seeker 
to fighting a legion of office-seckers, the transi- 
tion is instantaneous. 
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What of the Futuret 

The impression appears to prevail quite gener- 
ally that there is something ‘rotten in the Den- 
mark’ of American politics. Notwithstanding all 
the adulation, foreign and domestic, which has 
been bestowed upon our ‘ free and glorious institu- 
tions,’ it still remains a question whether our 
boasted republicanism deserves much laudation. 
Ik is at least true that hitherto vice and crime, 
strife and oppression, have flourished here as well 
as in other countries. The popular talk about 
American freedom has in it a large admixture of 
cant and hypocrisy. <A free country! when a 
whole race is heldin bondage. A glorious Union! 
when one part is in constant, and almost desper- 
ate, antagonism with snother part. The people 
rule themselves! when the institution of slavery 
is thrust upon the citizens of Kansas contrary to 
the wishes of the majority, and in face of Sharp’s 
rifles, 

As might be supposed, there are no lack of 
prognostications concerning the future destiny of 
the United States—no lack of body-politic doctors 
to point out difficulties and prescribe remedies, 
Onc chss predict a speedy dissolution of the 
Union—which prediction, by the way, has been 
growing louder and louder of late. Another pro- 
pose to ‘legislate away’ all difficulties. Another 
thinks our rulers are paid too high salaries, there- 
by causing a continual. squabbling for office.— 
(See article, ‘ Office-Grabbing,’ in the present No.) 
Another thinks our rulers are changed too often 
-— that ‘the people should treat its servants just 
as every wise and generous man treats his—ap- 
pointing them with discrimination, making them 
secure in their places so long as their efficiency is 
undiminished, promoting and dismissing them 
according to desert.’ The last prescription, we 
have noticed, said to have been offered by a mem- 
her of the present administration, favors a limited 
monarchy, 

All these ‘straws’ show at least in what diree- 
tion the wind is blowing. There is evidently a 
deep and growing consciousness in the public mind 
that the American Government, as it has been for 
along time administered, is not what it should 
be, and not what it must be, in order to become 
permanent. Life Illustrated says, ‘We cannot 
survey the political condition of our country with- 
out being at once reduced t» despair;’ and ex- 
presses the truth when it adds, ‘ No one can shut 
his eyes to the fact that there is something in the 
organization or machinery of our government 
that makes it work wrong.’ As it is not gener- 
ally considered out of place for newspapers to 
proffer their opinions on such topics, we will make 
acouple of suggestions: 

1. The ‘something’ that our governmental ma- 
chinery lacks to make it work right, is THR Fear 
or Gop—that reference to his will and pleasure 
in regard to public transactions which the Jews 
had in the days of their prosperity. It can be 
safely said that the American Government has 
no earnest, practicel recognition of God at 
the present time: his honor and his interest, so 
far as the Government is concerned, are left in 
the hands of the Chaplains, with the exception 
that his name occasionally appears in the last 








’ paragraph of the President’s Message or same 


other document. 

2. We donot ‘despair’ when we look at the pres- 
ent condition of this country: for we think there 
is reasun to believe that the RELIGious element, 
which was so faithfully represented in her first 
settlers, will yet ‘rise from the dead, as it were, 
and have its proper influence in the nation’s 
councils. The word has gone forth that there is a 
‘higher law’ than any of mere human enactment, 





and will not return until there shall be a constant 
recognition of the connection between God and 
human government—the first aim of all legisla- 
tion being to secure his blessing and codperatior. 
Then, and not till then, will there be an end of the 
Kilkenny strifes and party corruption now so 
rampant in the political world. 





The Difficulties with England. 

There 1s considerable discussion, we notice, in 
the papers, on both sides of the Atlantic, about 
the probabilities of a war between this country 
and England. It is amusing to see what a wide 
contrariety of opinien and sentiment is expressed, 
from the wildest, most pompous bluster, to the 
most tedious and searching analysis of all the 
different phases the subject is made to assume- 
The following remarks from the London Ath- 
eneum, commend themselves to us as the most 
sensible and considerate view of the subject we 


have seen: 

“War with the United States! The idea of 
such a war is incredible. If there be in the cata- 
logue of mortal calamities a ‘worse than civil 
war, it is such a conflict as might arise between 
America and England. A civil war has generally 
eome basis in reason. Some grand principle is at 
stake. The sword is drawn in defence of tree- 
dom—in defence of property—in defence of re- 
ligion. As in our own civil war, a certain. degree 
of romance, of chivalry, aed of intellectual activi- 
ty, often springs from the conflict and flourishes 
after its close—the blossom and the fruit of a 
splendid and deadly contest. 

“But a war against America would have no 
single redeeming point. There is not—and there 
never ought to any real ground of quarrel 
with the United States. The interests of the 
two countries are identical. Their moral princi 
ples are the same. They have neither a language 
to sevarate nor a religion to estrange them. The 
same blood flows in the veins of their people. 
They have a common history—a common litera- 
ture—a common tradition. They — the 
same Bible. They read the same Shakspeare and 
the same Milton. Blake conquered and Crom- 
well ruled for both. They have an equal interest 
in Raleigh, in Vane and in Penn. Nay, their 
present state is as inseparable as their past. 
They siill live by the light of the same old Saxon 
laws. They still drink at the same intellectual 
fountains, regardless whether the springs lie on 
the eastern or western shores of the Atlantic. 
Irving, Bryant, Bancroft, Hawthorne, Longfellow, 
are admired with as warm an affection in Eng- 
land as are Thackeray, Tennyson, Dickens, Jer- 
rold and Macaulay in America. 

“A war between America and England would 
be a war of brothers—a war of friend against 
friend. 1t would be a war against the affinities 
of race, against the unity of religion, against the 
interchanges of trade. It would be a war in fa- 
vor of barbarism, piracy, restriction--a war 
against the bounties of Nature, the enterprises 
of genius, the advances of civilization. Such a 
war would bring sorrow into every Anglo-Saxon 
home in Europe and America, and a feeling of 
shame and humiliation into every Anglo-Saxon 
heart, in whatever quarter of the globe it beats. 
Such a war would close the Gospel for nearly half 
the Christian world !” 
But we do not see any immediate occasion for 
all this fuss about war. The only matters in re- 
lation to which it is pretended sucha contingency 
would be likely to arise, are the British enlist- 
ments in this country, and the Central American 
question. In regard to the first, it is generally 
understood, we believe, that the most extreme 
measure likely to be resorted to, is the dismissal 
by this country of the offending British officials, 
which in diplomatic etiquette is not regarded as 
a casus belli, or cause of war. In the other case, 
there is good reason to believe that the difficulty 
will not go farther than the dissolution of the 
Clayton and Bulwer treaty, the interpretation of 
which is the main subject in dispute. This would 
leave matters as they stood prior to the forma- 
tion of that treaty. The United States have cer- 
tainly nothing to fear from the rivalry of Great 
Britain in Central America, as by means of their 
two great transit routes across the Isthmus, and 
the influx of fillibusters, they are fast getting 
possession of the whole southern portion of this 
continent. From the nature of the case, they 
must necessarily exercise a preponderating influ- 
ence in its affairs. Then what harm to this coun- 
try if the English do get possession ofa few 
small islands in that vicinity ? Are not both na- 
tions equally interested in the extension of civil- 
ization in that quarter of the world? It 1s cer- 
tainly avery foolish matter for two suck ,reat 
nations as the United States and England, to go 


to war about. 


—Macaulay, in the later volumes of 
his history, gives an entertaining account of the ori- 
gin of the Bank of Engtand and of the East India 
Company. It appears that tea, coffee, tobacco and 
banking came into use at about the same time, all of 
them, 2 friend observes, being devices for helping 








people to live on borrowed capital. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


EUROPEAN AFFAIRS. 

The last advices furnish one or two items of news. 
The Plenipotentiaries to the Peace Conference at 
Paris have met and exchanged their credentials and 
signed a written guarantee not to divulge the pro- 
ceedings until the conclusion of their deliberations. 
They agreed that the armistice should last until the 
eniof March. The rumor is quite prevalent that a 
general European Congress is to be convoked after 
peace is signed to settle questions in dispute and re- 
establish the balance of power. But it is only rumor. 

A correspondent of the Tribune at Washington 
says that at the urgent request of the Danish Gov- 
ernment the President has extended the time for the 
expiration of the treaty with Denmark on the sound 
dues sixty days longer. It was to have ended about 
the middle of April. 

The feeling in England toward this country on 
the present differences between the two Govern- 
ments is said to be becoming much more friendly. 

JAPAN AND CALIFORNIA. 

By an arrival from the Isthmus, news has been 
received from California, and by the way of San 
Francisco from Japan. 

Anearthquake is reported to have occurred in 
Jeddo, the large and populous capital of Japan, by 
which a hundred thousand houses, and fifty-four 
temples were destroyed, and thirty thousand lives 
lost. The earth opened and closed over thousands 
of buildings, with their occupants, and a fire broke 
out at the sarae time in many different parts of the 
city. It is thought this may be an exaggerated ac- 
count, but it is to be remembered that Japan is a 
volcanic country, and that no later than last year 
the town of Simoda suffered severely from an earth- 
quake, and a Russian frigate lying in the harbor 
was much damaged by it. 

The Japanese treaty with the French is not yet 
concluded. 

The Government at the port of Kakodadi contem- 
plate building a vessel after the modern style of ar- 
chitecture, and for this purpose permission was so- 
licited to examine and take the dimensions of an 
American schooner in the harbor. 

A severe shock of an earthquake has also been 

felt in California. We give one or two paragraphs 
descriptive of it from the San Francisco papers : 
** A violent shock of an earthquake was felt in 
this city on the morning of the 15th of Feb. The 
people were aroused from their sleep and hundreds 
rushed frantically into the streets in their night 
clothes. The shock lasted about twenty-five seconds, 
and was preceded by a rumbling souad like distant 
thunder. No material ——- was done to proper- 
ty. The fire-wall of one brick store, about one hun- 
dred feet long, four feet high above the roof, and 
one foot thick was thrown ina body upon the side- 
walk The plastering was more or less cracked in 
a good many buildings, and in some instances fis- 
sures were created in brick walls. A great many 
timid people were terribly frightened for a time, 
but they were soon led to believe that there was no 
danger. It was the most severe shock of which we 
have any account in San Francisco.” 

The following paragraphs are from another paper : 

**The last ten days have been remarkably pleas- 
ant in this locality, and many persons familiar 
with these occurrences have frequently expressed the 
opinion that we were having‘ real earthquake 
weather.’ A gentleman of this city, who has spent 
considerable time in South America and other vol- 
canic countries, remarked on Thursday evening that 
he would not be supprised to witness a convulsion 
at any moment, as there was every indication of 
one. 

** We have seen several gentlemen who experi- 
enced slight shocks during the succeeding night at 
different times, and a very considerable shock was 
felt at 2 o’clock Friday morning, three hours and a 
half prior to the grand shock which has been the 
paintul feature of interest and consternation since its 
occurrence. As elsewhere stated, it occurred at 
at 4,23 o’clock on Friday morning. The shock was 
preceded and attended at its commencement by a 
very heavy and distinct report, which somewhat re- 
sembled the roaring or rushing of a heavy sea, and 
also that of distant thunder, or artillery. In other 
words it was a sort of combination of those sounds, 
and such as to impress the least imaginative with 
profound awe if not terror. The vibrations, which 
were nearly from north to south, lasted about 20 
seconds, and were so forcible as to awaken nearly 
every sleeper in the city. We have only heard of 
one person among all our inquiries, who was not 
sensible of the shock. Certain it is that every build- 
ing in the city was swayed to and fro by this won- 
derful motion of the earth. Persons sleeping in the 
most substantial brick buildings in the heart of the 
city--that are arranged in compact blocks, were 
suddenly awakened by the great violence of the con- 
vulsion.” 

There are numerous accounts of such articles as 
iron safes, beds, &c., moved from their places, goods 
thrown from shelves, crockery broker, clocks 
stopped, night bells rung, &., &c. The shock was 
felt by vessels lying in the harbor, and the waters 
of the bay were much agitated. The large cylin- 
der press of one of the papers in the city, which 
was working at the time, stopped for a moment, and 
after an effort or two went on as usual. 

NICARAGUA. 

By the last arrival we have the intelligence that 
Gen. Walker's Government has annulled the char- 
ter of the Nicaragua Transit Company, seized their 
boats, and granted a charter to 2 new Company.— 
The reason given for this bold act, is that the Com- 
pany have violated their engagements to the Repub- 





lic. of Nicaragua and not fulfilled their charter, 


which required them to bui!d a canal or railroad 
within a specified time and pay a certain per centage 
ou their profits, and a certain bonus per annum to the 
Government. It is thought by some that Gen. Walk- 
er is acting in concert with the managers of the 
Company, and that this is merely a Stock jobbing 
trick for the benefit of interested parties in Wall St. 
What gives color to this supposition is the fact that 
the agent of the Transit Co. at San Juan was ap- 
pointed the receiver of the property after the char- 
ter was annulled. Time will show. If it is a bona 
fide transaction it will furnish a good pretext for 
the interference of the U. 8. Government, and ren- 
der Gen. Walker’s position an unpleasant one. 
POLAND AND THE CZAR. 

A correspondent of the Evening Post at St. Pet- 
ersburg, writes that in accordance with the example 
of his father, the Czar is making preparations to be 
crowned King of Poland at Warsaw with great state 
and splendor ; the Empress is to accompany him and 
also be crowned. He says it is rumored there that 
the Czar intends to reconstitute the Government and 
nationality of Poland, appoint a Polish Secretary of 
State and Cabinet of officers, and otherwise mitigate 
the present despotic rule in that country, in hopes of 
thereby winning over the Poles, who begin to despair 
of help from France and England, to his interest. 
The correspondent writes: ‘ A belief obtains in well- 
informed circles that the Emperor, immediately after 
the ceremony, will pardon a large number of political 
offenders, recall many exiles from Siberia, grant a 
political amnesty,with some few exceptions, to politi- 
cal refugees, and restore their confiscated property.’ 

BURNING OF A FERRY-BOAT. 

One of the Philadelphia ferry-boats took fire on 
Saturday night last, on her trip across the Delaware 
to Camden, N. J., and burned to the water’s edge. 
As soon as the fire was discovered the boat was 
headed for the Philadelphia shore, but failing to 
reach the wharf the passengers, estimated between 
fifty and one hundred, were forced to jump into the 
water, and many of them were drowned. 





ITEMS. 
—A bill has been introduced into the 


Louisiana Legislature which provides that all slaves 
hereafter manumitted in that State shall be trans- 
ported beyond the limits of the United States. 


—Rev. Dr. Bushnell of Hartford has 
just sailed for California for the benefit of his health. 
A bronchial affection is stated to be his difficulty. 


—The East Windsor and Yale Theo- 
logical Seminaries, so long rivals of each other have 
agreed to unite themselves in the institution at 
New Haven. 

—aA correspondent having visited the 
whilom North American Phalanx, makes mention of 
the arrival there lately of a company of Belgians 
from Victor Considerant’s colony in Texas, whieh 
place they left in a dissatisfied, discouraged and al- 
most penniless condition. 


—Mr. Barnum was examined in the 
Supreme Court in N. York, last week in relation to 
his property. The following facts were elicited. 
He stated that his bankruptcy was brought about by 
unlimited endorsements for the Jerome Clock Com- 
pany, that in June last he considered himself worth 
$500,000, the bulk of his property being in and 
around Bridgeport, Conn. ; but that now he is in 
part maintaining himself by keeping boarders in a 
hired house in the city of New-York. All his real 
estate has either been sold or put under assignment 
for the benefit of his confidential creditors. The 
American Museum was sold for $24,000, being just 
double the price he paid for it. 


—A young woman has lately been ar- 
rested in N. York city on a charge of vagrancy for 
wearing male attire. A discussion arose in the Court, 
as to the right of a female to dress in this way, but it 
was finally tacitly admitted that so long as she was 
decently dressed and deported herself in an orderly 
manner, she had a right to dress as she pleased.— 
In a sketch of her life to a reporter, she gave the 
following as her reasons for thus deviating from 
universal custom in regard to dress : 

«¢T put on male attire from necessity, but as I 
found afterward that it gave me advantages in ob- 
taining an honest livelihood by securing a better re- 
muneration, I concluded to keep it on as a matter 
of choice, and have since worn it entirely. I have 
worked constantly, except at such times as I have 
been out of employment, and have gota living al- 
most unaided. My hands now are as hard as any 
boy’s who works, which I think is a sufficient guar- 
antee that I get my living honestly. In conclusion 
I will say that in putting on male attire I have 
nothing ‘to regret. It has saved me from insult, and 
has secured me a compensation to enable me to live 
better than I could have done had I to work as poor 
girls do for from two to four dollars a week, and 
have to pay their board out of that; and I think 
that the public will agree with me in saying that I 
took the best course under the circumstances.” 





In 2 report of the late meeting of the Amer- 
ican Institute Farmer’s Club we find the follow- 
ing paragraph relative to the cultivation of the 
Chinese Yam: 





“The SecreTaRy read a paper upon the 
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Chinese Yam, not altogether flattering to its 
further cultivation in France. It was however 
thought that it may be worth cultivation for 
starch and food for cattle, if not for mankind. 
Sowe of the tubers produce 17 or 18 per cent. 
of starch. The Chinese never use manure in 
the cultivation of these yams. The French 
say the plants ‘‘hate dung.” The general 
opinion in regard to this new edible seems to 
be that interested parties are trying to get up 
an excitement so as to sell seed at very hig 
speculating prices.” 





An Oneida Journal. 

Monday, March 17.—Fitted off a company of 
nine, including three children, for the Putney 
Commune, which makes the complement of that 
family for the season. In forming detachments 
of this kind from the Association, it is usual 
sometimes to call for volunteers, and at others to 
refer the selection of the individuals to a com- 
mittee. They are chosen with reference to the 
wants of the station where they are going, and 
with a view to the most edifying combinations 
possible. We find it pays to give considerable 
attention to the science of grouping. The pres- 
ent company were considered a generous gift to 
Putney. Tney carried with them the love and 
confidence of all. Mr. Burt was of their number: 
He expects to stay, however, only a few weeks. 
He received the Putney Community here when 
they were exiles, and the zeal of his fellowship 
has never abated. Now for the first time he goes 
to visit the old scene of their history. He meets 
several of his family there, and some old associ- 
ates; so that in the revolving experience of Asso- 
ciation, our New-Yorkers find themselves in Ver- 
mont and the Vermonters in New-York. The 
preparations for such a move have made a little 
stir on the surface of our daily experience for the 
week. There would naturally be some fermenta- 
tion of affection: the vacancies in office must be 
attended to. Then who ever married off a daugh- 
ter without some outfit ? Lastly they all wanted 
the benefit of a criticism before going, which was 
given, of course. The children, by way of treat 
before this breach in their number, were allowed 
to entertain the family by a dance in the parlor. 
With very little pains to instruct them, they 
have learned to dance this winter, so that they 
can follow music and carry through simple figures 
with graceand correctness. Twenty-four, between 
the ages of twelve and seven, formed the sett. 
The exhibition was quite a surprise to all. The 
ease with which they have learned must be as- 
cribed partly to the child-spirit, which is compar- 
atively free from egotistical pride, not afraid of 
blunders and mortification ; partly to the supple- 
ness of their limbs and their natural activity ; and 
a third reason is, in Community, children learn of 
each other—they catch things—instruct one, and 
all will know. Weare more and more satisfied 
that the spirit of obedience is the soil of all genius, 
In the habit of commanding their faculties to 
obey their teachers, their legs to be still, when 
quiet is wanted, and to run at the call of duty, 
they learn any new exercise with facility. From 
what we observe, we think children learn to keep 
time in music and in dancing better than old- 
er persons, and it connects itself in our mind 
with their comparative freedom from the I-spirit 
—they are more sympathetic and capable of 
concord. 

Wenpnespay Evenine Meetinc.--The conver- 
sation turned on the last Proposition of the Bi- 
ble Argument in which the principle is set forth, 
that the first qualification for handling the ma- 
chinery of our new social order, is true spirituali- 
+y, in other words, self-crucifixion, and the love 
devotion described by Paul in1 Cor. 13. We 
are in partnership with God in our social move- 
ment. It isa firm, and not an individual, that 
is acting ; and God will require that the business 
we carry on shall be for the benefit of the firm, 
and not for the benefit of the individual; that 
our love and our social attractions shall not draw 
to ourselves, but draw to the firm ; in any other 
position we cannot come together in unity, but 
ehall scatter abroad. If we go on and do business 
for ourselves, and draw persons to ourselves, the 
operation is a scattering one, and tends to disor- 
ganization. The only operation that tends to 
unity is one in which we draw toward God, and 
our superiors. Christ used all his social influence 
to draw persons to the Father ; and that was the 
position of Paul; he was drawing persons to 
Christ. ‘We preach not ourselves, but Christ 
Jesus the Lord; and ourselves your servants for 
Jesus’ sake.’ Timothy stood ia thesame relation 
to Paul that Paul did to Christ, and Christ to 
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not court for himself. It may be said that 
it is natural for persons to draw to themselves.— 
It is natural for the I-spirit todo so, but not for 
the We-spirit ; it is perfectly natural for that 
spirit to use its attractions in drawing to Christ, 
in courting for Christ. 

Dininc-room Improvement.—The Community 
have lately enlarged their dining-room accommo- 
dations by the addition of another table through 
the centre of the room, an arrangement which 
promises to be quite satisfactory. We have now 
three tables instead of two. Heretofore only 
about one-half the adult members have been able 
to sit down to the table at once, while the rest 
were obliged to wait; but by the new arrangement 
all who are not likely to be otherwise engaged 
can now be accommodated. The tables now seat 
one hundred persuns, while before there was room 
but for sixty-eight. The room is now well filled, 
but the saving of time, the increased sociality, 
the satisfaction of being all together, and not feel- 
ing that some are waiting, more than compensate 
for any seeming drawback on this score. Then 
it has been remarked by a number that the room 
jooks pleasanter. Promptness is becoming more 
and more a favorite quality of spirit in the Com- 
munity; and the new improvement enables us to 
be prompt in coming to our meals, as well as in 
doing other things. 





Correspondence of the Circular. 
Niagara Ice Bridge. 
Drummondville, March 7, 1856. 

Having had an opportunity to cross the ice- 
bridge at Niagera Falls, and noticing a short 
account of its formation in the 4th No. of the 
Circular, I have thought a fuller description of it 
might perhaps interest some of your readers. 

The ice of which the bridge is made was first 
formed in the lakes above, then broken by the 
motion of the water into cakes or pieces, which 
are floated down by the current. In passing 
through the rapids, and over the falls, they are 
broken into small fragments. These float around 
in the eddics below, and freeze together in masses, 
which in their turn float until they are formed 
into small islands of ice as white as snow 
These islands go round and round perhaps a long 
time, grazing against the rocks, (which project 
from the banks of the river, ) or against masses ofice 
frozen to them, forming a cumous and fantastic 
appearance, until island is added to island, which 
finally extend accross the river, and unite in one 
grand confederacy, bidding defiance to the mighty 
current which before whirled the islands about at 
pleasure, as though mere children’s toys. 

The present bridge is the most level that ever 
I saw here. <A horse and cuttey crossed and re- 
crossed a few days ago, avhich is a rare feat, as 
the ice generally forms high hills and deep valleys, 
with occasional fissures ov large cracks. 

The scene from the center of the river is truly 
grand beyond description. A high wall surrounds 
the beholder, draped (as it were) in pure 
white, dazzling and sparkling in the sun, hanging 
in all conceivable forms to strike the eye with 
admiration. The clear streams, which pour over 
the precipice at intervals on both sides, begin to 
freeze at the top, then icicle is added to icicle, 
until some reach the bottom. Others hang in 
pointed masses, while out of the overhanging rocks 
burst small springs, which fill up the picture with 
their delicate fringes and numerous tassels. 

These bridges seldom form until towards spring, 
when the ice begins to break up in the lakes, but 
this is not always the case as is shown in the 
present instance. Cc. Ee 

From Illinois. 
Freeport, March 10, 1856. 

Dear Frienps:—I have just been reading in 
the Circular, and my mind has been turned 
towards you, contemplating the scenes and labors 
at your Oneida home, all striving to promote the 
prosperity and success of the great problem of 
dwelling together in peace, concord, and unity. 
Of the complete triumph of your undertaking I 
haye no doubt. Communism necessarily foilows 
the manifestation of the gospel ; and as its divine 
and heavenly principles are received into and 
transform the nature of man into the character of 
Jesus Christ, just so surely will he have the 
spirit of Communism. I feel that Iam with you 
in heart and svul, and I desire and intend hence- 
forth, as I am prospered of the Lord, to contrib- 
ute regularly to the building up and extension of 
Community principles. 1 trust the Lord will so 
prosper you, that ere long you may be enabled to 
receiye all applicants for admission into your 
Community who are prepared for it. I have 





the Father. All his operations were directed to 
bring persons into sympathy with Paul. He did 


thought also that for the present, at least, it 
would be better to enlarge your domain, than to 








attempt to establish Communes in the West. 
When the time comes in the providence of Gud 
for such a movement, our heayenly Father will 
provide the men and the means, and will effectu- 
ally open the door. There are a few here who 
are being prepared for Communism, and in due 
time will be ready to practically engage in it. 

1 am at present connected with the Methodist 
church, and occasionally preach to them in a ser- 
monizing way, and at class meetings. Sometimes 
I think a good impressien is made, and again I 
feel that I do not occupy the right attitude 
towards them, to have my testimony effectual to 
their salvation or my own growth in grace, al- 
though I endcavor, as much as in me lies, to 
preach Christ and the resurrection from the 
dead, in wisdom. Many persons are offended at 
me not unfrequently, while afew seem to have a 
desire to hear and give good attention. The ques- 
tion often arises in my mind, shall I withdraw 
from them in form, or shall I remain in my pres- 
ent position towards them, until I am driven out 
of the church? M. P. S——, whuv is also preach- 
ing to them occasionally, advises to remain until 
we are driven out; while I feel inclined to with- 
draw. I should be glad to reccive a word of ad- 
vice from any of the friends at Oneida in regard 
to this matter. 

Herein I enclose a small sum, five dollars, for 
the benefit of the cause. 

Yours in love, 1. w. 6. 

==" Your inclination to withdraw from a 
body with which you have no vital sympathy, is 
evidently a good one. So longas you remain a 
member you will doubtless be more or less under 
temptation to yield to the teaching, proselyt- 
ing propensity which is characteristic of all le- 
gal religionists. The demand of humanity and of 
God at the present time, is not so much for teach- 
ers, as for workers—workers uf faith and 
righteousness in practical Bible Communism. 
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HINTS ON TRANSPLANTING TREES. 

Ist. Let the hole be dug eighteen inches 
deep, and from three to four feet in diameter ; 
throw back and scatter the subsoil, and partial- 
ly fill the hole with good surface earth ané 
well-rotted manure, so. as to fit it for the tree 
to stand about as deep as when in the nursery. 
(For peach trees, a peck of leached ashes may 
be used instead of manure. ) 

2d. Prune off the ends of ali the roots, 
leaving them fresh and free from bruises, and 
put the tree in the place prepared—work the 
earth thoroughly among the roots with the 
hands. Pack the earth firmly by pressing it 
with the foot from the circumferenee of the 
hole towards the body of the tree. If planted 
in autumn, the earth should be heaped from 
eight to twelve inches high around the body of 
the tree. This serves the three-fold purpose 
of supporting it in an erect position, protecting 
it from mice, and preserving the roots from the 
action of frost. In the following spring the 
earth shoul. be removed. 

3d. Trim up the tree to four or five limbs 
suitable to form a top, and cut each of the side 
limbs back to a bud within 8 or 10 inches ot 
the body, leaving the central or leading limb 
from 12 to 15 inches long. But when there 
are no side limbs suitable for this purpose, the 
tree should be divested of all its branches, and 
headed back to a height proper to form a top.—- 
This should by n> means be neglected, as noth- 
ing so much conduces to the success of trans- 
planting, and to the subsequent beauty and 
prosperity of the tree. This direction is ap- 
plicable to fruit-trees of all kinds. 

4th. For an orchard, the soil before plant- 
ing, should be made mellow by repeated plow- 
ing and constantly cultivated for several suc- 
ceeding years. For this purpose, potatoes, 
beets, and other low-hoed crops are best, as 
they give the trees the frequent benefit of the 
plow, the cultivator, and the hoe, and leave 
them in the full enjoyment of the necessary 
stimulants of air and light. 

PRECAUTIONS. 

First. If the trees come to hand while the 
earth is too wet to receive them, bury the 
roots until the condition of the earth is more 
favorable. 

Srconp. If the roots become dry from too 
long exposure, place them ia water, aud let 
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them remain from twelve to twenty-four hours. 

Tuirv. To protect them from drought, 
nothing is so effectual as to spread a covering 
of straw, loose litter, or leaves, about their 
roots after the transplanting is completed.— 
This keeps the earth light and moist, and ren- 
ders watering unnecessary, which is too often an 
injurious process. It should be practised, 
however, only in spring, as in autumn it would 
afford lodgment for mice. 

Fourtn. To prevent injury from these 
little depredators, stamp the snow around the 
bodies of all young trees several times during 
the winter. It may be done most effectually 
during a thaw. 





The Fire that ‘shall never go out,’ 

Among the instructions given by the 
Lord unto Moses for the government of 
Israel, we find this: ‘The fire shall ever 
be burning upon the altar ; it shall never 
go out.’ This altar was among the things 
that were made after the pattern that 
was shewed to Moses in the mount ; and 
on it were to be offered the morning and 
the evening sacrifices. And when Aaron 
was about to offer the first sacrifice, ‘ there 
came a fire out from before the Lord, and 
consumed upon the altar the burnt-offer- 
ing, and the fat.’ The same wonderful 
display was repeated when David built an 
altar to stay the plagues in Israel; and 
again when Elijah confounded the proph- 
ets of Baal. In the dispersion of Israel, 
that altar was destroyed, and the fire went 
out. But in the record that remains 
there is instruction for us. For in this 
dispensation of the Spirit there must be 
the altar from which this is patterned, 
and there must be the undying fire from 
God. There is a mystery about fire itself 
that we cannot fathom. Its action is 
plain enough ; but wherce is it ? and 
how doeg it act ? are questions not read- 
ily answered. It does seem to come out. 
from before the Lord and consume. 

Now what have we but love that can 
compare: with fire: so warming, so con- 
suming, and soelearly coming out from 
God ? Not ‘natural affeetion,’ but that. 
central flame that radiates from the heart. 
through the whole body, and makes a 
person a convert to the doctrine that ‘ it. 
is more blessed to give than to receive.” 
For some time past the inquiry has been 
urging itself upon our minds, ‘ what cam. 
we do to increase the activity of this fire, 
rand secure a more constant, and perpetu-- 
al glow. It is evidently the gift of God; 
‘but can we not remove obstructions and 
‘hindering influences, and feed it with 
rmore abundant fuel. The offerings them- 
selves were fuel to the Jew’s fire. . 1n the 
case of Elijah and the prophets of Baal: 
we see the power of that fire to consume 
all that was offered to it,—water could 
stay it. And ‘many waters cannot quench 
love, neither can the floods drown it.’— 
That love ever grows dull, and we but. 
faintly feel its glow must be, because we 
have pleasure in other things that ar: 
contrary to its nature. There must be 
in our spirits some alloy not offered up to 
its burning influence—something in our 
affections, our appetites, our habits, that 
has not received the purifving touch of 
‘ fire.’ 

The purest enjoyment, and perhaps all 
that is pure, is from within, and is inde- 
pendent of all outward circumstances. 
To love, purely and perfectly, is blessed- 
ness enough, supplying the lack of other- 
things, and adding of its freshness to those. 
we have. And when we consider that alj 





the commandments of God are condensed 
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into these, ‘Thou shalt love the Lord 
with all thy heart, and thy neighbor as 
thyself,’ or, ‘ this fire shall ever be burn- 
ing, it shall never go out,’ we agree with 
John that His commandments are not 
grievous.’ The Jew was only required 
to offer a portion of his substance, and of 
his yearly increase ; but it is our privilege 
to offer all that was gain to us,—all that 
partakes in the least of selfishness. For 
this we are priests unto God, and we may 
come daily to the work, assured that what 
we offer in sincerity and truth will be ac- 
cepted of him, and the evidence of accep- 
tance will be the burning of it. The offer- 
ing of the Jew to be acceptable must be 
‘freely’ given ; we can do more than this, 
making our offerings gladly, and feeling 
that their acceptance is a favor. 
Verona, N. Y. H. N. L. 





God Arranges our Circumsitancws, 

It is very important to keep constantly 
present to our minds the fact that God 
arranges all our circumstances, It will 
save us from a great amount of chafing and 
evil thinking, and put us in the way to 
‘rejoice evermore,’ which is the will of 
God concerning us. Suppose, for instance, 
that a brother’s ways are an occasion of 
trial to us, and we are tempted to chafe and 
quarrel with him, which would probably 
only increase the evil. Now, if we can re- 
frain from that, and instead recognize the 
trial as coming from the hand of God, we 
shall find it vanish as if by magic. God 
puts us into such circumstances, not to 
torment us, but to increase our capacity of 
happiness. 

Perhaps the query has presented it- 
selfto the minds of some, when thinking 
of the magnitude of God’s concerns, How 
can he give minute attention to so much? 
Is it not possible, that in the midst of 
the affairs of a universe swarming with 
life, my little concerns may be overlook- 
ed ? We believe from the testimony of 
Scripture, that God is abundantly able to 
give minute attention tu every one of his 
creatures, from insect to angel. But 
there is a way by which we may form 
some conception of his Omniscience. 

Man is an image, on a small scale, of 
his maker ; and one man can give his at- 
tention to a great. varicty of things. — 
This is a faculty of his mind, which the 
Phrenologists term individuality. Now 
we have only to imagine this faculty in- 
finitely extended, and we shall be able to 
conceive of God’s individuality, which 
can embrace the universe. Again, some 
persons have a marvelous facility of count- 
ing objects ata glance. We have seen 
an account of a man, who by simply glanc- 
ing at a table on which a number of balls, 
say some fifty, or sixty, had been scat- 
tered, could always tell exactly their num- 
ber, without any previous knowledge.— 
Here again we have only to extend the 
faculty, and we can believe that ‘ the 
hairs of our head are all numbered.’ 

If we get it settled in our hearts, that 
God is not only able, but actually does, 
attend to all our affairs, we shall learn 
not to be inordinavely attached to per- 
sons, places, and things, and not to feel 
sorrowful when we are called to give them 
up. The true way is, to take what God 
gives us, and enjoy it, and be thankful for 
it, and passalong. We shall never attain 


manner that we cannot at any time obey 
the voice of the Lord in leaving them, it 
will be necessary that our attachments 
should be broken up one after another. 





Changes in the Earth’s Surface.--No. 3. 
WATER. 

We have noticed the changes produced by 
voleanic action and earthquakes, and we now 
propose to consider the action of water—the 
third great natural force in effecting changes in 
the earth’s crust. 

Water operates in two ways to produce chan- 
ges: first, by its denuding or destroying effects 
by means of rains, waves and currents, which 
act upon land already formed ; and, secondly, 
by its reproductive function, operating in the 
deposition of soil or sediment washed from other 
parts of the earth, and by means of which large 
sections of land are formed, often the richest 
that cen be formed. 


Besides the general levelling effect of rains 
on land, they sometimes occasion great land- 
slides and chasms in hilly or mountainous coun- 
tries. An instance of this kind occurred in the 
region of the White Mountains, New Hamp- 
shire, in the summer of 1826. In consequence 
of heavy rains, innumerable rocks and stones 
became detached from the lofty declivities on 
each side of the Saco, ‘and in their descent 
swept down before them, in one promiscuous 
and frightful ruin, forests, shrubs, and the 
earth which sustained them. One of these 
moving masses was afterwards found to have 
slid three miles, with an average breadth of a 
quarter ofa mile. The excavations commenced 
generally in a trench of a few yards in depth, 
anda few rods in width, and descended the 
mountains, widening and deepening till they 
became vast chasms.’ 

The action of rivers and floods in excavating 
valleys is very noteworthy. The gorge of the 
Niagara river below the Falls presents, per- 
haps, as magnificent an example of this as may 
be found. 
dence that the chasm between Queenstown and 
the Falls, a distance of eight miles, and which 
is fram two to three hundred feet decp, was ex- 
eavated by the action of the water on the rocks 


There is satistactory geologieal evi- 


and the bed of shale lying beneath thew, 
Oceanie waves and currents are constantly 
operating to produce changes by wearing away 
the coasts in some places, and adding to them in 
others. The aetion of these forces on the 
coasts of England and Holland is very great 
Ships sail nov where a few centuries since 
were flourishing and pepulous towns, and where 
once the sea was are thousands of acres of 
cultivated land. Dunwich, once the most con- 
siderable seaport’ town on the eastern coast of 
England, has been destroyed by the gradual 
inroads of the sea, and is now only a village of 
‘twenty houses and an hundred inhabitants.’ 
The coast from Bridlington to Spurn, a distance 
of 36 miles, thou -h it has an average hight of 
forty feet, has been wearing away at the rate 
of two and a quarter yards annually, for many 
years. At this rate it is estimaicd that this 
coast must have receded a mile in breadth 
since the Nortran conquest. On the western 
coast of Holland the changes that have taken 
place since the historical period have been very 
great. A number of Islands and several popu- 
lous districts of the mainland have been swept 
away, and the sea seems to be giining con- 
stantly on the land. In 1240 the populous 
and highly cultivated [sland of Northstrand, 
which measured from nine to eleven miles one 
ay, and six to ciyht the other, was in part 
swept away; and in 1634 the work of des- 
truction was compicted—a flood passed over 
the island, des‘rosing 1300 houses with many 
churches, fifty thousand head of cattle, and six 
thousand men, and leaving only three small 
islets. The inroads of the sea on the western 
coast of Sleswick have been so great as to lead 
to the anticipation that the northern extremity 
of Jutland, now constituting the principal part 





perfect happiness until we learn this les- 
son; and so often as we become attached 
to particular persons and places, in such a‘ 


of the kingdom of Denmark, will at no distant 
period become an istand. Indeed it has been 
temporarily insulated no less than four times 





within the records of history, the ocean making 
a breach through the bar of sand which usually 
excludes it from Lym Fiord, a frith 120 miles 
long and which communicates at its eastern 
end with the Baltic sea. In 1837 vessels of 
thirty tons burden passed through this opening. 

The reproductive action of water is exhibi- 
ted in a very interesting manner on the Italian 
coast of the Adriatic Gulf. The shore for 100 
niles in length from the mouth of the Isonzo 
down to the south of Ravenna, has received ac- 
cessions of land, within the last 2,000 years, 
from two to twenty miles in breadth. Adria 
was a seaport in the time of Augustus, and is 
now some twenty miles inland. Ravenna was 
also once a seaport, but is now four miles from 
the sea. A similar encroachment of the land 
upon the sea is taking place in many other 
parts of the earth. At the mouths of all riv- 
ers there is more or less land being formed 
by the deposition of sediment; but in some 
places the deposit is much less than in others, 
in consequence of the action of currents, which 
often carry it far away from the land into the 
sea. Some idea of the amount of soil con- 
veyed by rivers to the sea may be obtained 
from the quantity of mud conveyed there 
annually by the rivers Brahmapootra and Gan- 
ges in India. As the result of a series of ob- 
servations and experiments on the water of the 
Ganges, it is computed that its annual discharge 
of mud is 6,368,077,440 cubic feet, or what 
would be equal to sixty pyramids like the Great 
pyramid of Egypt. The waters of the Brahma- 
pootra are estimated to carry down some six or 
seven times as much as the Ganges. Accord- 
ing to this estimate it would take 14,000 ships, 
each freighted with 1400 ton’s weight of mud, 
going down to the sea daily for four months, 
to do what these rivers do annually. This 
matter goes to increase the delta (made land) 
near the mouths of the rivers, or is conveyed 
by the currents into the ocean. The delta of 
the Mississippi is said to encroach upon the 
waters of the Gulf of Mexico at the rate of a 
mile in a century, which is probably much 
slower than formerly, as it is more exposed to 
th counteraction of the Gulf-Stream. Among 
the greatest p ogress “are 
those on the coast of Guiana, where the cur- 


deposits now in 
rent of the Amazon is erossed by the equatorial 
eurrent running north, By the action of these 
eurrents, the sedimeut of the Amazon is carried 
to the northwest as far as the mouths of the 
Orinoco, and an immense tract of swamp is 
found along the coast, with a long range of 
muddy shoals, which are becoming converted 
into land. ‘Phe sediment of the Orinoco is 
nartly detained, causing the shores of Trinidad 
to extend rapidly. : 

Tn general, water may be considered the great 
leredlant, and in this respect it is antagonistic 
to the other great forces, volcanic action and 
earthquakes. Nevertheless it frequently acts 
in concert with them, thus producing greater 
results than either force would acting separately. 
This is ptrtieularly true in the elevation of land 
by earthquakes and in the formation of valleys. 
For instance, when there is a great deposit of 
soil on the bed of the sea, a given subterranean 
foree may elevate it above the surfice of the 
sea so as to form dev laud; whereas there might 
lave been no sneh result, hdd it not been for 
the depth of the deposit upon the rocky strata 
beneath. Then again the rains which often 
accompany earthquakes, contribute to enlarge 
and deepen into great valleys the fissures caused 
by the upheaval or the quaking of the ground. 





Gianow-lts History. 


Guano, as most people understand, is impor- 
ted from the Pacific islands—mostly of the 
Chincha g-oup, off the coast of Peru, and under 
the dominion of that government. 

Its sale is made a monopoly, and the avails 
toa great extent go to pay the British holders 
of Pernvian government bends, giving them 
to allintents and purpeses, a lien upon the 
profits of a treasure intrinsically more valuable 
than the gold mines of California. There are 
deposits of this un-urpassed fertilizer in some 
places to the depth of sixty or seventy feet, 
and over large extents of surface. The guano 
fields are generally conceded to be the exere- 
ments\ef aquatic fowls, which liveand nestle 





in great numbers around the islands. They 
seemed designed by nature to rescue, at least ia 
part, that untold amount of fertilizing material 
which every brooklet and river is rolling into 
the sea. The wash of alluvial soils, the float- 
ing refuse of the ficld or forest, and above all, 
the wasted materials by the tidal currents out 
to sea. Those, toa certain extent at least, go 
to nourish, directly or indirectly, submarine, 
vegetable and animal life, which in turn 
= to feed the birds, whose excrements at our 

ay are brought away by the ship-load from the 
Chincha Islands. 

The bird is a beautifully-arranged chemical 
laboratory, fitted up to form a single operation, 
viz: To take the fish as food, burn out the car- 
bon by means of respiratory functions, and de- 
posit the remainder in the shape of an incom- 
parable fertilizer. But how many ages have 
these depositions of seventy feet in thickness 
been aceumulating ? 

There are at the present day countless num- 
bers of these birds resting upon these islands 
at night ; but, according to Baron Humboldt, 
the excrements of the birds for the space of 
three centuries would not form a stratum of 
over one-third of an inch in thickness. By an 
easy mathematical calculation, it will be seen 
that, at this rate of deposition, it would take 
seven thousand five hundred and sixty centuries, 
or seven hundred and fifty-six thousand years, 
to form the deepest guano bed. 

Such a calculation carries us back well on to 
a former geological period, and proves one, and 
perhaps both of two things—first, that in past 
ages an infinitely greater number of those birds 
hovered over the islands, and secondly, that the 
material world existed at a period long anterior 
to its fitness as the abode of man. The length 
of man’s existence is infinitesimal compsred 
with such a cycle of years ; and the facts reeor- 
ded on every leaf of the material universe, 
ought, if it does not, to teach us humility. — 
That a little bird, whose individaal existence is 
as nothing, should in its united action produce 
the means of bringing back to an active fertili- 
ty whole provinces of waste and barren lauds, 
is one of a thousand facts to show how cowpa- 
ratively insignificant agencies in the economy 
of nature, produce monstrous results.-—ZLon- 
don Farmers’ Magazine. 


[In Miner’s Rural American we find an inter- 
esting description of a visit to one of these Giuano 
islands, from which we take the following addition- 
al paragraphs relating to the history of this ma- 
nure: | 

The guano of the Chivcha Islands surpasses 
all other deposits in strength and fertilizing 
qualities, and this is ehicfly attributed to the 
fact that rain never falls on the islands. Ow- 
ing to the extreme aridity of the climate, the 
saline particles of the manure are never held 
in solution. and are therefore, less liable to be 
lost by evaporation, than where the surface of 
the mass is frequently washed by heavy rains. 
Large lumps of very strong and pure ammonia 
are, in fact, frequently turned up by the dig- 
gers. The thick fogs that at ceriain seasons 
are of nightly occurrence on the coast, convert 
the ovter layer inte a greasy paste, which is 
imuiediately baked by the sun into a hard crust, 
that prevents even the fogs from penetrating 
into the interior, This crust is completely 
undermined by the birds that still frequent the 
Island in vast numbers, though they are said to 
bear no comparison to the myriads that  form- 
erly held sole aud undisturbed possession of 
them ‘These are misos, gamets, penguins, 
pelicans. divers, sbeer-beaks and others ; but 
the most common isthe ‘ guano bird? a very 
haud-ome ereature—beantifully variegated and 
decorated with two pendant ear-drops. Natue- 
valists, delighting in hard words call him I be- 
lieve, sulieca vortguta, These web-footed 
enlonists form regalar towns beneath the crust 
of the guano, and various settlements, comnin- 
uicating with each other by galleries, running 
in all directions, so chat it is deemed almest 
impossible to set foot upon the antonched por- 
tions of the Island without sinking to the knee 
in some feathered lady’s nursery, and either 
smashing her eggs. or mutilating her ba f-fledged 
progeny. The egg-shells and the remains of 
fix-h brought to feed the seung birds, or to be 
devoured at leisure by the old ones, must forin 
a considerab'e item in the deposits. 

‘ihe Islands themselves are perfectly bar- 
ren. Nota blade of grass, nor even a parti- 
cle of moss, exists upon them They present 
only one brown arid expanse, incaprble of furn- 
ishing food for the tiniest nibbler that ever 
gnawed a grain of corn; and vet they possess 
sufficient fertihzing power to transform a bar- 
ren desert intoa fruittul gaiden ; and they 
annually furnish food in other lands tor thous- 
ands of hungry mortals, who never even head 
of their existence ! 





lL coukanietecal latiintindead 








Lerrers NOT OTHERWISE ACKNOWLEDGED.—J. J. 
Franks, Minerva P. Hoyt, Emma Van Honten. 
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